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Reviews 

that so many of the editor-translator's selections confess the 
classical spirit. But even here Carducci is far from negli- 
gible, being from first to last an oak-hearted son of the 
Italian mother-earth, of whom it may be said — and of how 
many poets besides? — that he never penned a line that did 
not express an absolute conviction. F. S. 

The Ride Home, by Florence Wilkinson Evans. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 

Mrs. Evans is a painter poet, for the best of her poems 
are pictures, and the best of her pictures are those in 
which the artist follows her fancy most freely. She paints 
in rainbow colors, like Childe Hassam, and, like him also, 
she catches the glamour, the aura around the figure 
or landscape she is studying, expresses something of the 
whimsical, the magical, in whatever attracts her keen 
interpretive glance. For her gaze is not straitly serious, 
nor yet roundly humorous — when she is most herself, that 
is — but a bit sidelong; shrewd or tender, gay or pitying, 
according to the emotion of the moment. 

The book, with its nearly four hundred pages and a 
third as many titles, is far too long, of course; indeed, it is 
a flagrant case of excess, for less than half its bulk would 
give room enough for the poet, and would banish the moral- 
ist and the Tennysonian dramatist. Mrs. Evans' passion- 
ate pity for the oppressed becomes poetry in The Milliners 
Apprentice, The Flower Factory, and that series of pic- 
tures from Poetry, Our Lady of Idleness, but it is mere 
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preaching in Children of the Belated Lands, The Music 
Hall, Fifth Avenue, and others. 

Even without its failures and half-successes, the book 
has more variety of mood and subject than most of its con- 
temporaries. 

I can be whatever I choose beneath the sun — 

A beast or a mountain spring or an arrogant emperor — 

thus the poet sings in Self, and though one may question 

her power wholly to escape her own personality and sex, 

yet she has a far-roaming fancy, and a woman's intuition for 

feeling and character, lifting now and then into high motion. 

Inheritors of an undreamed element, 
Transfigured, glowing, near together 

we went, 
Ourselves grown mystic and magnificent. 

Mrs. Evans is at her best in such self-studies as Self and 
Motherhood — the latter a really fresh treatment of a hack- 
neyed subject; in emotional and descriptive poems like The 
Ride Home, A Roman Garden, The Stranger in the House, 
and the very beautiful Memorial Tablet; in character studies 
like The Outcast, Pedro at the Spring, The Baker s Boy, 
The Innocent; in such half-told tales as White Azenor; and 
in vivid little pictures like The Nightingale, Fireflies, Water- 
falls, Ecstasies. 

Any of these might be quoted as typical, but no one or 

two of them would be adequate. Here is one stanza from 

Motherhood: 

The shimmer of poplars by still streams of France; 
All rapture stored 
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In the blue shadow of a jacinth bank; 
Ruins of towers, an army's glittering rank; 

Pale effigies of lady and of lord; 
Cathedral dusks — all these shalt thou inherit, 

For these have I adored. 

And The Music at Saint Sulpice is a perfect bit of 
imagery : 

It streams from nowhere, 

Fills the air; 
Booms like the thunder of a sea 
That washes up invisibly, 

Having no shore; 
As if the pillars and the gloom, 

The spaces vast, 
The height, the strength, the jeweled bloom, 

Made themselves audible at last. 

H.M. 



Challenge, by Louis Untermeyer. The Century Co. 

One need not object to a poet's philosophy if he can 
"get it across;" if, in other words, his expression of it is 
poetry. Mr. Untermeyer feels 

A myriad urges in one rushing wave, 
and calls us To Arms in the following strenuous lines : 

Who can be listless in these stirring hours, 
When, with athletic courage, we engage 

To storm, with fierce abandon, sterner powers, 
And meet indifference with a joyful rage! 

But the more he sets his "arrogant and stubborn will" 
upon these labors of Mars, firing his impetuously "arro- 
gant spirit" and "braggart blood" to 
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